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THE PROPHECY CONCERNING THE CHILD OF 

THE FOUR NAMES: ISAIAH IX., 6, 7. 

By Professor Edward L. Curtis, 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

These verses form the climax of a remarkable series of pro- 
phecies, belonging to the reign of Ahaz, found in Is. 7 : 1-9 : 7. 
The one concerning Immanuel we have already considered.* 
That was followed by the prophecy of Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
declaring the speedy advance of the Assyrian and the down- 
fall of Damascus and Samaria (8 : 1-4). The king of Assyria 
also would not confine himself to the northern kingdom. 
Like a mighty river he would sweep onward over that coun- 
try into Judah, not, however, completely subduing the 
latter ; the waters would reach to the neck : a remnant would 
be saved. The land was Immanuel's (8 : 5-8). The assur- 
ance couched in that name was exultantly expressed in a 
grand paean of defiance toward hostile foes (8 : oi.). The 
true people of God were also distinguished. Not all of the 
inhabitants of Judah were to find refuge through Jehovah. 
Only a remnant, those that feared him rather than foreign 
confederacies. While to the others Jehovah himself would 
be an instrument of destruction (vs. 12-15). This doctrine 
concerning the remnant and its indestructibility, the prophet 
placed on record, sealed among his disciples and then an- 
nounced his intention of calmly awaiting the impending 
judgment and promised redemption (vs. 16-18). 

Much of Isaiah's prediction was fulfilled. Tiglath-Pileser 
conquered Syria and ravaged the northern kingdom, carrying 
into captivity the inhabitants of its eastern provinces (2 Ki. 
15 : 29; 16: 9). And while Judah at this time, did not then 
suffer as might have been expected from the prophet's words, 
from a combined invasion of Assyrian and Egyptian armies, 

*See O. N. T. S., November, 1890, pp. 276-280. 
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(7 : i8f.), still its condition was wretched and miserable. The 
intervention of the Assyrians had indeed removed the danger 
from the confederate enemies Pekah and Rezin ; but this as- 
sistance had been obtained at a grievous cost. Heavy tribute 
had been paid ; the treasures, both of the temple and the 
king's ' house, and doubtless much treasure also wrung by 
severe taxation from the people. So impoverished was the 
land that it is recorded in Chronicles that Judah was "low" 
and that Ahaz had been ' ' distressed " and ' ' not strengthened " 
by his alliance with the Assyrian king (2 Chron. 28: io,f.). 

Although addressing the people of Judah, Isaiah had re- 
gard also to the northern kingdom. He had included its 
inhabitants in his threat of impending judgment (8 : 14). 
So likewise he extended toward them his pity and assurance 
of deliverance ; and so, when he warned his hearers against 
consulting wizards and necromancers, and bade them turn to 
his testimony and doctrine, he gave as a warning of impend- 
ing punishment a scene of wretchedness and despair, which 
may have been taken from the experience of unhappy captives 
from the ravaged districts of Galilee : "And they shall pass 
through it [i. e. the land] hardly bestead and hungry; and 
it shall come to pass when they shall be hungry, they shall 
fret themselves, and curse their king and their God, and turn 
their faces upward ; and they shall look unto the earth, and 
behold, distress and darkness, the gloom of anguish, — and 
into thick darkness they shall be driven away " (8 : 2 if.). 

To this scene of woe the prophet joined his announcement 
of the future redemption. Upon these very districts that had 
so suffered, and were so exposed to danger the light of salva- 
tion would, perhaps first shine.* There would be joy like 
that of the harvest. The yoke of the oppressor would be 
broken. A victory like that of Gideon over Midian would be 
gained. The accoutrements of warriors would be destroyed 

(9= 1-5)- 

" For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder : and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Ever- 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his 

* The prophetic intimation was fulfilled to the letter. Matt. 4 : 16. 
22 
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government and of peace there shall be no end upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom to establish it, and 
to uphold it with judgment and with righteousness from 
henceforth even forever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts shall 
perform this" (9: 6f.). 

Taking now these verses in connection with those immedi- 
ately preceding, Isaiah then looked forward to the oppression 
of the Northern and Southern kingdoms by a foreign power, 
or regarded this condition already reached through the Assyr- 
ian, and expected that the land would be released from its 
thraldom through a ruler who should manifest the attributes 
of the fourfold name, and who should establish on the Davidic 
throne a peaceful, just, and righteous rule of continually ex- 
tending dominion, which should last forever. This is the 
plain and simple meaning of his words. Thus he sets forth 
the same elements that are found in the Immanuel prophecy, 
only the judgment here is left further in the background, 
while to the front in greater fulness is brought that of the 
indestructibility and ultimate triumph of Jehovah's people. 
The indefinite Immanuel here assumes distinctness, and 
Isaiah gives the first direct definite prophecy of the personal 
Messianic king.* This thought, however, was not a new one. 
In substance it was in the promise made to David of the 
close relationship to exist between Jehovah and his seed, and 
of the perpetuity of his house and kingdom (2 Sam. 7 : 
12-16). Men must have seen that this promise in its fulness 
had not been realized in Solomon, although he had built the 
house for Jehovah : neither could any subsequent king lay 
any claim to its realization. The thought of such a future 
king was close at hand also in the previous prophecies of the 
triumph of Israel over its enemies and the restoration of the 
Davidic glory and power (Amos 9: nf. ; Hos. 1: 7, 11; 
3:5). A kingdom must have a king, and so in the minds of 
the people there must have been earnest expectation and 
longing for this ruler. The distress brought by the weak 
and impious Ahaz must also have urged the need of a highly 
endowed monarch. It was an opportune moment then to de- 
clare the Messiah's advent. The prophet gave him four 

•Unless Ps. no is to be excepted. 
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names.* The first is Wonderful-Counselor, or more exactly 
a Wonder of a Counselor, one who in his statesmanship is a 
marvel. How the wretched failure of Ahaz in this particu- 
lar would emphasize the need of this attribute in the Messiah: 

The second name Mighty God, (El gibbor), God a hero, 
has occasioned much discussion. The question raised is 
whether Isaiah meant by this title directly to teach that the 
child would be an incarnation of Jehovah. Probably not. 
Otherwise we cannot explain why he never further unfolded 
and made central this thought. It was also not foreign to 
Hebrew usage to apply divine names to men of exalted posi- 
tion. Thus we have the term Elohim, God or gods, given to 
judges (Ex. 21:6) and rulers of Israel (Ps. 82 : 6). This same 
expression, el-gibbor, is found in the plural used of men in 
Ezk. 32 : 2 1-, and el also of Nebuchadnezar in Ezk. 31: 11. 
The child, moreover, is not said to be el gibbor, but is only 
thus named, and very frequent was it to give a Hebrew child 
a name of which el was a compound. And hence although 
this expression stands for Jehovah in 10: 21, we cannot find 
that the prophet taught here directly the incarnation of deity. 
Such a fact however may be regarded indicated, awaiting sub- 
sequent revelation for its discernment. "If," says Delitzsch, 
' ' we look at the spirit o*f prophecy, the mystery of the incar- 
nation of God is unquestionably indicated in such statements 
as these. But if we look at the consciousness of the prophet 
himself nothing further was involved than this, that the 
Messiah would be the image of God as no other man ever 
had been (cf. el. Ps. 82 ; 1), and that he would have God 
dwelling within him (cf. Jer. 33: 16) The ex- 
pression did not preclude the fact that the Messiah would be 
God and man in one person, but it did not penetrate to this 
depth so far as the Old Testament consciousness was con- 
cerned." This child then as a hero, a mighty man of valor 
or war would be as one divine (cf. Zech. 12 : 6-8). 

The next name Everlasting Father, we explain in refer- 

*The separation of the first name into two, Wonderful and Counselor as in 
A. V. and R. V. Text, is plainly wrong. There is nothing distinguishing in 
the term Counselor. Any king could bear that title. The other names con- 
sist of a pair of words ; and hence most likely this one also. The true reading 
is given in the margin of the R. V. 
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ence to the fatherhood by Gen. 45 : 8, where Joseph is called 
a father to Pharaoh, and by Isaiah 22 : 21, where it is said 
that Eliakim will be a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and the house of Judah. The future king will perpetually 
provide in a fatherly manner for his people. Did this imply 
that he would be immortal, or is the word everlasting to be 
explained as complimentary, of the nature of the salutation, 
. " Let the king live forever," or after the analogy of oriental 
titles of homage, as Rameses II. of Egypt, for example, was 
called "endowed with life, eternal and forever. " We cannot, 
however, so minimize the force of this term. An immortal- 
ity certainly was promised. Was it however of the king 
himself or of such beneficent rule? The prophet does not 
directly decide. Probably he had no theory about it. Of the 
future salvation, peace, righteous government, and wide 
dominion of the faithful remnant, he was sure. Of this there 
would be no end. But exactly how God would accomplish 
this he does not tell us. In the light of 25 : 8 we should think 
of immortality belonging both to the king and his subjects; 
in that of 65 : 20 not immortality but patriarchal longevity, 
and thus there would be a succession of rulers rather than 
one only. Doubtless however the former view of individual 
immortality is nearer the conception of the prophet than the 
latter. We are apt to trouble ourselves far more over the 
how of the future purposes of God than did the Hebrew 
prophets. They had the firm assurance of the realization of 
certain great ends demanded by the divine character, but of 
the times and ways they appear usually little concerned.* 

The name Prince of Peace explains itself. He would be 
the victorious author of this peaceful era, and also the secur- 
ity for its continuance. 

Such then is our explanation of this passage. The 

prophet stands here again as a seer. The black cloud of 

Assyrian oppression overhangs his people. Beyond 

that is the bright dawn of Immanuel's kingdom. Isaiah 

* Another rendering of the words translated everlasting father, or father of 
eternity, is worthy of notice. It is, father of booty, distributor of spoils. This 
translation is perfectly admissible. Whether it is to be preferred to the usual 
one must be decided by the context and thought of the passage. Dr. Briggs 
in his Messianic Prophecy, page 200, very strongly argues for its adoption. 
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may have expected this within his own life time, or be 
may not. His picture of the Messiah here as he looked for- 
ward was far different from ours. There was little of the 
spiritual in his. It served for little more than a type, just as 
was the old warrior King David. Isaiah saw one perfectly 
fulfilling the ordinary duties of an earthly monarch, and for 
this crowned and exalted with his four names. Isaiah saw 
salvation wrought in deliverance from temporal foes. His 
vision was circumscribed. Only in the ethical and eternal 
character of the Messiah's kingdom is it identical with ours. 
He stood upon Old Testament ground. He had not entered 
into the promises. 



THE EXTERNAL FORM OF THE QURAN. 
By Rev. Professor Charles Horswell, 

Evanston, 111. 

In size the Quran is much larger than the New Testament, 
but it contains only about four-fifths as much material. 
The ordinary edition presents a very striking and beautiful 
page ; a distinctness of type that is exquisite. As one opens 
the book for the first time, there seems to be reflected 
from it something of that mystic reverence with which it 
has been hallowed by the Muslims. On the title page we 
read "The Quran; and it leads in the right way and 
teaches discrimination." The book is divided into 114 
chapters, called suras. These suras are of very unequal 
length, some containing twenty-five words, others twenty- 
five pages. Chapters two to nine, inclusive, contain one- 
third of the book. The chapters are again divided into 
verses of unequal length. There is another division by 
which the Quran is apportioned for public reading, either 
into sixty or thirty equal parts, each part assigned to a 



